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EDITORIALS 


for the vegetable canner is putting a lot of 

“country road” mileage on his jeep or flivver 
these days. Judging from reports reaching this office, 
the farmer-grower is planning his farm program well 
ahead this year and canning crop acreage isn’t too 
tough to get. In view of the increasing acceptance of 
conservation practices, the general downward trend in 
farm prices and the resultant necessity of realizing a 
greater return per acre, either through higher yields 
or better quality, this might be the year that many 
canners can more easily inaugurate some badly needed 
changes in buying practices. While it’s true that 


(tor the vere ACREAGE—The alert fieldman 


’ farmers traditionally think in terms of higher yields, 


many of them today are measuring the size of the bank 
roll in their jeans when the season is over. 


BUY ON GRADE—This type of thinking opens the 
doors to the canner who up to now hasn’t been able to 
persuade his growers that it pays to sell on a graded 
basis—provided, of course, he offers the grower a real- 
istic price schedule. That schedule must prove to the 
grower beyond doubt that he will realize a greater dol- 
lar return per acre for less produce. It must prove 
also, other things being equal, that he will receive more 
dollars per acre than his neighbor who grows on a flat 
basis. That isn’t easy to prove, first of all because of 
vagaries of nature, secondly because every grower 
thinks he is a champion agriculturist and that his land 
is inferior to none, thirdly because he is convinced 
mature (peas for example) weigh twice as much as 
‘hose in the fancy stage and last, and by no means 

ast, the canner’s price schedule does not always pro- 
\ide extra bonus for the fancy grower. 


Nevertheless, events of the past several years have 
_)eoven over and over again that it’s next to impossible 
>) make money on standards. The canner who still 

‘ks he ean pack fancy canned foods, buying his raw 

luce on a flat basis, is asleep at the switch. If he 

esn’t realize that inferior raw produce will cost him 
re money this year under the new provisions, of 
' Wage and Hour Law, then he doesn’t know there 
ny such thing as a switch. So that if after setting 
realistic price schedule and after using all of the 
powers of persuasion he can command, and after meet- 
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ing the farmer three-quarters of the way, he still can’t 
convince his grower, then it’s high time he looked up a 
new farmer. 


ACREAGE AND PROMOTION—There’s just one 
more angle to this problem of acreage. We hear by 
the grapevine that the powers that be are having diffi- 
culty getting pea and corn canners’ signatures in sup- 
port of the merchandising campaigns for the respec- 
tive commodities. Yours truly has spent a good many 
of his years on this publication soliciting advertising 
space. Believe it or not, in this enlightened age, there 
are still a good many people who don’t believe in ad- 
vertising. And believe it or not, they are the world’s 
toughest prospects —even tougher than the canned 
foods buyer. When times are good they don’t need 
advertising, when they are bad they can’t afford it, 
they contend. 


Here in peas and corn we have those two extremes— 
peas pretty well cleaned up—corn canners selling at 
a loss. Why then do both of them need promotion? 
After two years of poor yields we’re due for a big 
crop of peas this year. Besides canners have a habit 
of going overboard after a sellout. Look at the record 
—your ALMANAC. More than that, although the 
pea promotion was started when peas were in surplus, 
the basic reasoning behind advertising and promotion 
is to provide an increasingly larger market for that 
product. Forty or yes, even fifty million cases of peas 
will be sold much more quickly and profitably backed 
by advertising and promotion than if consumption is 
just allowed to “grow” like Topsy. 


Many corn canners feel they haven’t gotten their 
money’s worth. Besides that, they can’t afford to chip 
in any more. It takes time to build up momentum so 
that results can be seen. From all sides we get reports 
that corn is moving this week. Down at Atlantic City 
both corn and pea canners were told how all the im- 
portant distribution outlets intend to push these com- 
modities in coming months, backed by CMI and the 
AICC itself. Pull that plug and watch the momentum 
go down the drain. Corn canners cannot afford not 
to support this promotion. Get your signatures and 
checks in NOW or forget about acreage. 
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a Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


ROBINS STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Manufacturers 


of 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


MACHINE COMPANY 
‘KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN. 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 
PEA A 


ND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS *] 
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GLASSED FOODS 


MERCHANDISING PRESERVES 


By BENJAMIN WOOD 


Glass Manufacturers Institute, at the 


National Preservers Assocation Annual 


Meeting, Atlantic City, January 26, 1950 


Let me open my remarks with a state- 
ment I know to be wholly factual: I 
know very little about the preserve bus- 
iness. 

If you will accept this reassuring be- 
ginning, at least I may escape the fate 
that Bing Crosby’s youngest son de- 
seribed so ably in a three-sentence theme 
he wrote last year on the subject of 
Socrates—a theme which bears a warn- 
ing to all speakers. Here’s what young 
Mr. Crosby said: “Socrates was a Greek. 
He went around telling people what to 
do. The Greeks poisoned him.” 

Permit me to justify my appearance 
before you, however, by saying that I 
have spent more than a quarter century 
on the edges of and in the midst of food 
distribution. So it may be that I can 
suggest some principles, gleaned from 
the school of hard knocks, which are 
applicable to your business. 

Let’s use the case history method and 
start by considering a question which I 
am sure interests all of us. The question 
is: How can a company or trade group 
multiply its sales manpower through 
cooperation with other groups with in- 
terests and outlets common to its own? 

For eleven years I was managing di- 
rector of the Tea Bureau. Tea is a 


- commodity whose problems at the store 


level are similar to yours. For example, 
both tea and preserves represent a rela- 


_ tively small percentage of total retail 


food sales—the former about one and a 
half per cent, and the latter a little 
under one per cent. The markup on tea 
is good—about 20 per cent. Yours I be- 


_ heve is slightly higher. 


195. 
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\ question we were constantly asking 
ourselves in the tea business was “what 
can we do to secure more display?” The 
problem we faced—and I imagine you 
‘ace a similar one—was the smallness of 
ales organizations in the tea trade. 
‘he average tea salesman saw his trade 
y every five or six weeks and his aver- 
elling time with the individual was 
‘han two minutes per call. How 
we sell 300,000 retail outlets a 
“y promotion with less than 30 
nutes actual time per salesman per 
per year? 


‘ROMOTING RELATED ITEMS 
did this by swapping brains and 
Using dollars for manpower; by 
‘ning a series of extremely simple 
elfish promotions which zct so many 
‘ays that A. C. Nielsen said that no 
‘ce manufacturer on his own promo- 
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tions had ever achieved as great a cover- 
age among his grocery clients as we did. 

This was 1940, at which time General 
Baking Company had 5,000 salesmen, 
Continental Baking 4,200, Ward Baking 
2,400, and Purity Bakers 2,000. By add- 
ing a few sectional leaders we enlisted 
a total of 15,000 bakery salesmen on a 
joint tea and toast promotion. 

Tea and toast is more important than 
the mere alliteration of words, or the 
association of allied products, for three 
reasons: 

1. Since bread has been pre-sliced, it 
can be returned to the package if not 
eaten; but once toasted, bread must be 
eaten or disposed of. 


2. Further, Mr. and Mrs. America 
worry about their waistlines, and about 
10 per cent more people eat toast than 
bread. 


3. Finally, tea and toast is a symbol 
for more eating—the fourth meal. 

With these facts in mind the procedure 
was simple and direct. 


The Tea Bureau’s six field men went 
to the bakeries, area by area, with a 
simple story. They pointed out that the 
baking company wanted to get more 
bread on the grocer’s shelf—and that our 
industry wanted to get more tea in the 
same place. They said that we were 
taking a full color page in the American 
Weekly and were putting on that page 
the biggest picture of tea and toast it 
would take. 

“We will give you this ad and reprints 
free” said our six field men, if you will 
underwrite 10 displays for each of your 
men during the next 10 days—displays 
featuring tea, bread and a reprint of the 
ad. What’s more, the tea industry’s 3,- 
000 salesmen will make 10 displays a 
day for the next 10 days and the 
Bureau’s six field men will contact the 
major multi-unit groups to see that they 
give you a full swing on bread to multi- 
ply the emphasis on tea. 


“The ground rules are simple. Any 
brand of tea will suit us and any brand 
of bread the dealer wants to feature 
must suit you. The retail operator is the 
final arbiter. 


From there on the story becomes repet- 
itious. We had one on toasted sand- 
wiches with Kraft and Borden; we had 
one with the cracker bakers on iced tea 
and salad, with some side support from 
the mayonnaise boys. Tea and lemon was 
another obvious natural and this time we 
shared advertising as well as manpower 
with the Sunkist people throughout an 
entire season, the California Fruit 
Growers Association using outdoor board 
and dealer displays, the Tea Bureau 
continuing in supplements. 
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The applications of these techniques 
to your own business are so apparent I 
don’t have to dwell on them here. 


SIXTY SECONDS TO SELL 

I spoke a moment ago about the very 
short length of time the average sales- 
man had with the individual prospect. 
Figures compiled by such a great in- 
stitution of learning as Ohio State Uni- 
versity, by such great organizations as 
Reynolds Tobacco and Quacker Oats in- 
dicate that the average salesman has 
only about 60 uninterrupted seconds of 
selling time per call. These surprising 
figures have resulted in the evolution of 
a selling formula which I should like to 
pass on to you before starting part two 
of my discussion. Here it is: 

1. Get behind the counter with the 
merchant as soon as you can—by which 
I mean start doing things that show you 
are working with him. 

2. Count and rotate your stock. Move 
the old stock up front and be sure your 
product has plenty of shelf space—and 
then write up your order so you will be 
all set when the time comes to get his 
signature. 

3. Now put up your advertising. 

4. Decide on your sales emphasis for 
that call. Make up your mind whether 
you’re going to put the pressure on sell- 
ing an extra case, a new package, a 
window display, or whatever it is. 

5. Now you’re ready to use that 60 
seconds—and when you have made your 
prepartations right, 60 seconds is 
enough. 

EYE LEVEL DISPLAY SELLS 

A mintue ago I made the point of 
getting all the shelf space you could. I 
might have added “get all the shelf space 
you can get at eye level.” The reason is 
that we now know: that good selling dis- 
plays are based on human anatomy, and 
in particular on the construction of wo- 
men. An effective display must not vio- 
late the axioms of “no stretch”, “no 
stoop”, “no squat”, “no squint”. The 
female shopper particularly does not like 
to reach for an item well above her head, 
squat for something under the shelf, 
stoop for something below her knees, or 
squint to find the price of something 
barely placed or illegibly or faintly 
written. People who have made scien- 
tific studies of displays have come up 
with the amazing information that a 
well advertised product displayed below 
eye level loses 30 per cent of its sales, 
while a little known label displayed below 
eye level loses 60 per cent of its sales. 
I think these are figures every salesman 
should know. 


SPENDING THE PROMOTION 
$ WISELY 
I should now like to dwell for a mo- 
ment on some important considerations 
influencing the wise spending of ad- 
vertising, public relations, and promot on 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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GLASSED FOODS 


PRESERVERS ELECT OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS 


C. R. Zimmermann, Barnes & Zimmer- 
mann, Inec., New Brighton, Minnesota, 
was elected to succeed Richard J. Glaser 
of the Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, as President of the National Pre- 
servers Association at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on January 26. 

Other officers elected are: T. E. Mc- 
Caffray, National Fruit Canning Com- 


pany, Seattle, Vice-President; R. J. 


Glaser, Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, Vice-President; A. J. Knights, A. 
A. Knights & Son Corporation, Malden, 
Massachusetts, Vice-President; John 
C. Fosgate, Chester C. Fosgate Company, 
Orlando, Florida, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
are: Leo Abrahams, General Preserve 
Company, Inc., Buell H. Bedford, Bed- 
ford Products, Inc.; S. B. Downing, Jr., 
Old Virginia Packing Company, Inc.; E. 
J. Mackaben, Lutz & Schramm, Inc.; 
Kyrel Meschter, The American Preserve 
Company; Harry F. Petersmeyer, Tea 
Garden Products Company; A. F. San- 
chez, Blue Plate Foods; Paul Smucker, 
The J. M. Smucker Company; Oscar Von 
Allmen, Von Allmen Preserving Com- 
pany, Ine. 


HAASE ANNOUNCES NEW 
OLIVE ITEMS 


Spanish olives, almond stuffed and an- 


chovy stuffed are the two newest items 
to the A. C. Haase Company, St. Louis, 


olive line. With the war reducing olive 
stocks, many different varieties were 
eliminated. Barnard Willis, Sales Man- 
ager of the Broker Division, told Com- 
pany Brokers at Atlantic City, “the 
Haase Company probably packs a more 
widely diversified line than almost any 
packer in the country, and by this I 
mean all types of Spanish olives, both 
stuffed and plain.” 

The company has gradually brought 
back into its list of stock items the fancy 
packs which were absent from grocers’ 
shelves for many years. Company per- 
sonnel met with their food brokers at 
Atlantic City during the National Food 
Brokers Association’s 45th Annual Con- 
vention, to discuss coming sales plans. 

The Haase Officials revealed, too, that 
the company had developed new process- 
ing methods for Maraschino Cherries 
which would enable it to meet the dif- 
ferent requirements of the various states 
in regard to preservative contents. 


FALK GETS AMERICANISM 
PLAQUE 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has been honored by being made the 
first recipient of an award by San Fran- 
cisco Post No. 1, American Legion, for 
outstanding work in Americanism in 
1949. The award is to be made annual- 
ly. Mr. Falk was ill in New York and 
unable to attend the presentation cere- 
monies, but Dr. Herbert C. Clish, super- 
intendent of schools received the plaque 
in his behalf. 


elited 


PINEAPPLE PRESERE? 


A new 12 ounce tumbler design adopted by American Syrup & Preserving Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, for its popular “Delited” brand of pure preserves. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 
CONVENTION PLANS 


John Curlett, President of the Flavor- 
ing Extract Manufacturers Association, 
has announced that program plans are 
progressing nicely for the 41st Annual 
Convention to be held at the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City May 7 to 10. 


Dr. J. W. Sale, Chief of the Beverage 
Branch of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is scheduled to speak on the 
subject “Some Recent Administrative 
Opinions and Court Decisions under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of Interest to Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers”’. 


Extract manufacturers who are not 
members of the Association, and who 
wish to attend the meeting, are asked 
to contact Frank D. Nowland of the 
George H. Nowland Company, 23 W. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


IMPROVED COLOR STANDARDS 
FOR MAPLE SIRUP DEVELOPED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that permanent color-glass stand- 
ards for use in classifying the color of 
maple sirup, to replace the caramel- 
glycerine solutions now used in the ap- 
plication of the United States standards 
for grades for this sirup, have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
The color of the caramel-glycerine solu- 
tions is not stable, and their use as color 
standards has not been entirely satis- 
factory. 


The Department’s three color stand- 
ards for maple sirup, “light amber,” 
“medium amber,” and “dark amber,” 
heretofore represented by the caramel- 
glycerine solution, have now been re- 
produced in permanent amber-colored 
glass so that no change can take place. 


For use with the glass standards, a 
square-type sample bottle for sirup has 
been adopted by the Department’s re- 
search workers. The new bottle has the 
advantages of being inexpensive and 
easily available, of providing a_ thick 
layer of sirup that facilitates precise 
classification, and of providing a sample 
of uniform thickness, which is not pos- 
sible with the cylindrical bottle now in 
use. 


A complete description of the new 
comparator (the frame holding the three 
color standards) and the procedure in 
using it, and information on where it can 
be obtained are available from the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch of PMA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


“STICKLES” INTRODUCED 


There’s a new word in the food indus- 
try, especially coined for a brand new 
pickle product. Helwig & Leitch, Inc., 
of Baltimore, packers of Majestic brand 
foods and condiments, announced to 
Broker representatives at the recent At- 
lantie City Convention. It’s “Stickles”, 
the company’s copyrighted name for 
“firm pickles cut lengthwise into wedges 
with the ends cut off square. Hand- 
placed in a pint refrigerator jar, the 
‘Stickles’ are packed in a distinctively- 
flavored sweet-dill syrup.” 

Meeting with the company’s brokers at 
the Dennis Hotel, C. G. Morgan, Vice- 
President in charge of Sales of the 62 
year-old company, declared that “Stick- 
les will capture the popular fancy and 
become a household buy-word, just as 
did its predecessor, Majestic Chow 
Chow, which is now so well known.” 


Mr. Morgan revealed that the com- 
pany was expanding its sales operations 
to the Gulf Coast and the West Coast, 
and was holding conferences with ag- 
gressive brokerage companies from a 
number of cities in these areas, prior to 
making its appointments. In addition to 
pickle products, the company packs 
mayonnaise, salad dressing and condi- 
ments. 


Another new product which was in- 
troduced to the company’s food brokers 
is Majestic Sweet Garnished Gherkins. 
These are small sweet pickles set off 
with halved onions, chunks of golden 
cauliflower, and small pieces of pimento 
to add color to the 16 oz. package. 

For festive gift occasions, Helwig & 
Leitch, Ine., is also introducing a spe- 
cial gift package of six assorted jars of 
pickles, relishes, and mayonnaise. Each 
jar bears a blue and white label featur- 
ing a big gold “M” so that the entire 
package symbolically spells out ‘“M-M- 
M-M-M-M”. The gift box itself is en- 
closed in a colorful blue, white and gold 
lithographed cardboard sleeve, on which 
appears the phrase “The Royal Family 
of Fine Foods.” 


NEW BOTTLE CAP 


the Aluminum Company of America 
developed a new “Hytop” closure 
: the sealing of catsup and chili sauce 
tles, which is said to have several ad- 
\ ages over the conventional type 
w cap. Made of pure aluminum and 
plied in any color, lithograph design 
‘op embossing desired, the cap pro- 
‘sa vacuum seal with the top and 
of the glass sealing surface em- 
‘ded into the liner giving a double 
‘ection to contents. Closing is done 
| the R-B Automatic 8-headed Sealing 
achine, at speeds ranging up to 280 
‘tles per minute in a continuous rotary 
‘motion without danger of spillage or 
vveakage. Local sales offices are pre- 
:aved to supply full information. 
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Pickle Packers Discuss Statistical Position 


About 150 pickle packers from Maine 
to California attended the meeting of the 
National Pickle Packers Association in 
New York just prior to the Atlantic City 
convention to hear President Leon 
Glaser predict a new peak in pickle pop- 
ularity for 1950. 

Statistics show that pickle sales have 
increased from a pre-war figure of about 
5% to 6 million bushels annual sale to 
more than 10 million bushels. Reasons 
given are the sound promotional and 
merchandising policy which has effec- 
tively broadened the market, intensive 
industry research and quality control 
programs, and the selling of greatly im- 
proved quality products at low prices. 


Vice-President James Irwin reported 
that prices today are only about 29 per- 
cent greater than in March of 1942, yet 
the average wholesale food index is 638 
percent higher and the weekly income of 
the wage earner is 78 percent higher. 
Pickle packers have absorbed the many 
cost increases over the same period of 
time. In 1949 the industry paid the 
farmer about 75 percent more per bushel 
for his crop than he did in 1941, not in- 
cluding additional handling and hauling 
expenses. Glassware is said to be 57 
percent higher, caps 31 percent higher, 
labor costs up at least 100 percent and 
freight rates up 75 percent. Sugar up 
50 percent and overhead has kept pace 


with these increases, he said. New ways 
and means to improve quality have been 
found which have resulted in improved 
efficiency and these cost savings have 
been passed on to the consumer. 

National Pickle Week is scheduled for 
May 18 to 27. An even more intensive 
promotional campaign is planned during 
that period. 


TRADE PRACTICE 
SPECIFICATIONS 

A new set of rules to be used in buy- 
ing and selling pickles were adopted by 
the meeting. Limits were set for the 
quantities of crooked, discolored, dis- 
eased, bruised, soft and broken pickles in 
brine stock. Field run large pickles are 
defined as all pickles mixed together as 
covered by previously adopted classes. 
Machine sorted pickles are defined as 
pickles or cucumbers as received from 
the farmer having previously been run 
through a machine and graded into any 
combination of sizes. Hand sorted pickles 
are those having been graded by hand 
into uniform sizes and counts. The 
weight of a bushel of pickles was agreed 
upon as 50 pounds for both green cucum- 
bers and for thoroughly cured, well 
drained salt stock. Specifications were 


also discussed for onions, pepper hulls 
and cauliflower pickles, as well as speci- 
fications for submitting samples in the 
buying and selling of salt stock. 


The T. L. Brice Company, Sherman, Texas packers of pickles and pickle products, 
has adopted an old fashioned glass tumbler for packaging 6 ounces of spiced sweet 
relish, pickled onion, sweet pickled chips, sweet dilled chips, and sweet midget pickles, 
as shown in the upper half of the picture. Below are the 8, 12 and 16 ounce standard 


jars used for dill pickles, sauer pickles and sweet pickles. 


Duraglass containers by 


Owens-Illinois and white enamel snap on closures by White Cap. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS PROMOTIONS 


Promotions and assignments affecting 
a number of branches of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and its Toledo Sales headquar- 
ters have been announced by Smith L. 
Rairdon, Vice President and General 
Sales Manager. 


The changes were made with a view to 
further streamlining the sales organiza- 
tion of the Glass Container Division and 
to broaden and improve the effectiveness 
of its services in 1950, Mr. Rairdon said. 

James W. Colbert, Manager of the 
New York Branch since 1942, has been 


J. W. COLBERT J. W. THAYER 


appointed Assistant Eastern Sales Man- 
ager with headquarters in New York 
where he will work with C. L. Rodgers, 
Eastern Sales Manager, in trade con- 
tacts. 


Mr. Colbert will be succeeded by John 
W. (Jack) Thayer who has been his as- 
sistant since 1945. Mr. Thayer joined 
Owens-Illinois in 1936 and has been in 
sales work since that time in the New 
York market. 


Other changes affecting Branch Man- 
agers include the appointments of Har- 
old D. Hopp, Manager of the Liquor 
Ware Division in Toledo to Manager of 
Owens-Illinois’ St. Paul Branch; Hamer 
C. Knepper, until recently Assistant to 
the General Sales Manager, to Manager 
of the Columbus Branch; and Warren 
W. Sparks, salesman in the Louisville 
Branch to Manager of the Kansas City 
Branch. 


J. N. Hope, present manager of the 
St. Paul Branch; L. A. Cole, manager of 
the Columbus Branch; and Ray Smith, 
manager of the Kansas City Branch, 
have been appointed special representa- 
tives of Owens-Illinois in their respec- 
tive territories. 

E. C. Jones, salesman in the Chicago 
Branch, has been promoted to Assistant 
Manager of that Branch where he will 
work with Roger M. Baker, Chicago 
Branch Manager. 


Charles J. (Chuck) Kiger, who has 
been serving as a salesman in the New 
York Branch, specializing in the bever- 
age container field, has been promoted 
to the position of New York Beverage 
Industries Manager. 

John R. Brown, Chicago Branch sales- 
man, has been appointed as special sales 
representative in the Beverage Division 
with headquarters in Toledo. 
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Fourth Annual Frozen Food Convention 


Meeting at the Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago, January 31 to February 3, frozen 
food packers, distributors, brokers and 
warehousemen in their fourth annual 
Convention, tackled the problems of the 
industry in earnest. There was a con- 
fidence in the air that could not be 
denied. Frozen foods, led by the mete- 
orice sales rise in frozen concentrated 
orange juice, have made a comeback. 
The Industry is now on sound footing. 
Nevertheless, freezers are not content to 
rest on their laurels. There are still a 
good many problems to be overcome. The 
most important of which is the lowering 
of distribution costs. 


COST CUTTING PANEL 


In this connection, a most interesting 
panel discussion held on the opening day 
of the Convention, January 31, came up 
with a series of suggestions that should 
prove helpful. 


The panel cited the present high rate 
of operating costs centers largely about 
the small retailer and high administra- 
tive costs. It was pointed out that it 
cost almost as much to supply a small 
grocery store with a ten or fifteen dollar 
order as it does to deliver frozen foods 
in comparatively large quantities. 


The panel members agreed that to al- 
leviate these high cost producing condi- 
tions, the distributors must: (1) Con- 
centrate on building small retail sales 
into greater volume sales outlets, (2) 
Cut administrative costs and (3) Elimi- 
nate such high overhead as is encoun- 
tered in the use of public warehouses 
where the full thirty day rate is charged 
on products seldom stored for more than 
a day or two. . 


INCREASED CHAIN VOLUME 
FORESEEN 

John A. Logan, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, said 
that it is highly possible that frozen 
foods may account for five percent of all 
retail sales in large volume stores. 

Addressing an all industry general ses- 
sion, Mr. Logan said, “Sales in the last 
year prove that the customer is ready 
for frozen foods if the industry is able 
to supply the demand for a high quality 
product. 

“The frozen food industry may well 
consider industry-wide promotional ef- 
forts on this new commodity comparable 
to the advertising and educational pro- 
grams on meats, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs, fruits and many other com- 
petitors for the consumer’s dollar”. 

Frozen foods presently account for 
about two percent of the total sales in 
chain stores, the chain executive re- 
marked. He suggested that five impor- 
tant needs must be met before the indus- 
try realizes its great potential: (1) 
Maintenance of quality, (2) Attractive 
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pricing, (3) Lowering of distribution 
costs, (4) Improvement in display equip- 
ment and (5) Acquaintance of con- 
sumers with the use, advantages and 
methods of preparation of frozen foods, 
“It is the primary responsibility of the 
industry to create a demand for the 
product and it is the retailer’s job to 
make it available in response to con- 
sumer demand”, Mr. Logan concluded. 


CONTROLLED TEMPERATURE IN 
FREIGHT CARS NOW AVAILABLE 

One of the most baffling problems here- 
tofore unmet by the frozen foods indus- 
try, has been the maintenance of zero 
temperatures during shipment. J. A. 
Numero, president of the U. S. Thermo 
Control Company told the general ses- 
sion that his company now has overcome 
that problem. 

Making the first official announcement, 
he told the audience that his company 
now has developed and tested a gasoline 
operated cooling-heating unit which 
guarantees coast-to-coast shipping at a 
uniform temperature whether it is ten 
degrees below zero or fifty degrees above. 

Mr. Numero described the tests which 
have been made in the United States and 
Canada during the last year in which 
time newly equipped railroad cars trav- 
eled more than fifty thousand miles with- 
out a major breakdown. As a result of 
the tests, he said, the Fruit Growers Ex- 
press, in conjunction with the Burling- 
ton Fruit Express and the Western 
Fruit Express have placed orders for the 
unit to be installed in some of their cars 
this Spring. 

“We do not believe”, Mr. Numero said, 
“that any of the former methods of re- 
frigeration such as water ice, water ice 
and salt or dry ice can give you con- 
trolled refrigeration. When I say con- 
trolled, I mean definite and _ predeter- 
mined temperatures. Unless you have 
those, you still will have the weak link 
in your chain. It is up to you, he said, 
as distributors and packers to demand 
that the best equipment is used in han- 
dling your products.” 


FLORIDA GETS AWARD FOR 
ORANGE JUICE 

One of the highlights of the Conven- 
tion was the presentation of a distin- 
guished merit award to the state of 
Florida for the outstanding work done 
in the last year in the development of 
frozen orange juice concentrate, the 
Cinderella of the industry. Mrs. Fuller 
Warren, wife of the Governor of Flor- 
ida, accepted the award at an all-indus- 
try luncheon on February 2. The award 
is given annually by the Distributors 
Association. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
At the packers annual meeting, Mr. 
E. J. Watson of Mount Vernon, Wash- 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Newlin B. Watson are 
receiving congratulations on the birth of 
a son, Robert Shepherd, born January 
27. Mr. Watson is a tomato and tomato 
puree canner at Greenwich, New Jersey, 
operating under the name of R. S. Wat- 
son & Son, one of the state’s oldest firms. 


WISCONSIN HISTORY SELLING 


Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, reports 
that he has had only the highest praise 
of F. A. Stare’s book on the Wisconsin 
canning industry. Over 1,000 copies 
have already been sold and several pur- 
chasers have increased their orders after 
seeing the book. Copies may be obtained 
direct from the Wisconsin Caners Asso- 
ciation at 1003 Tenney Building, Madi- 
son 3, Wisconsin, at $6.00 each. 


BOB CROSBY BACK ON 
CAMPBELL SOUPS’ PROGRAM 


Bob Crosby, the original Head Man 
on Campbell Soup Company’s “Club 15” 
over CBS, is back and will take up his 
duties again March 27 after a short ab- 
sence from the popular show. 

The popular singing star, whose voice 
has been familiar to “Club 15” listeners 
for almost three years, will resume his 
dual role of singing star and Head Man 
on a five-day-a-week schedule. 

The program, which originates from 
Hollywood, is on the air every night, 


' Monday through Friday, at 7:30-7:45 
| P.M., EST. 


In addition to Bob Crosby, 
“Club 15” stars the Andrews Sisters, 
with Evelyn Knight, the Modernaires 
and Jerry Gray and his orchestra. Del 
Sharbutt is the announcer. 

Dick Haymes. the present Head Man 
on “Club 15,” will soon be in New York 
to fulfill a movie commitment. 


DURKEE PROMOTIONS 
Dwight P. Joyce, President of the 


Glidden Company, has announced the 
transfer of two major executives of the 
company’s Durkees Famous Foods Divi- 
Y. Pulliam, Vice-President, has 
~been placed in charge of Durkee’s Louis- 
ville plant and refinery. George F. At- 
pkins i, Manager of the Louisville opera- 
‘tions since 1940, has been appointed 


pExe itive Assistant to the President. 
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JOINS GMA 
Hoopeston (Ill) Canning Co. has been 
admiiicd to membership in Grocery 


Mlanu‘acturers of America, Inc., Paul S. 
Willis, GMA president, announces. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MARCUS URANN HONORED 


High tribute was paid to Marcus L. 
Urann, Hanson, Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent of the National Cranberry Associa- 
tion at the annual Ocean Spray break- 
fast held in Atlantic City on January 24 
and attended by representatives from al- 
most 100 brokerage firms throughout the 
country. From an experimental begin- 
ning in 1912, Mr. Urann has guided the 
progress of the cranberry canning in- 
dustry to a nation wide scope, operating 
six canning plants in five states, and a 
brokerage representation in 92 major 
cities. High point in his achievements 
came with a pack of 4 million cases this 
year. 


Tokens of appreciation included a gold 
watch, an inscribed locket, a pen and 
pencil set, a leather bound collection of 
congratulatory messages from the brok- 
ers, and a plaque bearing the inscription 
“His Ocean Spray brokers throughout 
the United States express their appre- 
ciation and high regard for his untiring 
efforts, inspiring leadership, breadth of 
vision and sound judgment which have 
been responsible for the rapid progress 
and present eminent position of the 
cranberry industry.” 


Latest cooperative merchandising ef- 
fort of the Association is the Chicken 
and Cranberry theme, using the slogan 
“The team that’s clickin’, Ocean Spray 
and Chicken”. Miss Ellen Stillman, Ad- 
vertising Director, stressed the import- 
ance of tie-in merchandising displays, so 
successfully used this past season, when 
customers realized sales increases as 
high a 725 percent on Ocean Spray and 
over 200 percent on chicken. 


NEW F & V INSPECTION OFFICE 


Official inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables in the West Virginia area will be 
expedited by the opening of a new office 
in Charleston to be maintained by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. 

Dudley Kilmer, recently stationed in 
Baltimore, is in charge at Charleston, 
assisted by George B. Dover, Jr. Head- 
quarters has been established in the 
West Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the East Wing, 2nd Floor, of 
the Capitol Building, in Charleston. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS 
TO MEET 


A general meeting of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association will be 
held at the Savery Hotel in Des Moines 
on March 6. 
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GLIDDEN OPENS NEW SOYBEAN 
PROCESSING PLANT 


The new $3,500,000 soybean process- 
ing plant of the Glidden Company is now 
ready for operation at Indianapolis. The 
new plant introduces the first large ap- 
plication of the Blaw Knox Rotocel, a 
newly developed solvent extractor de- 
signed to give greater efficiency and 
economy in the soya extraction process. 
The new plant will add 250 tons daily 
production to the company’s soy bean 
capacity. In addition to producing soy 
bean meal and oil, both widely used in 
foods, and the oil in such other applica- 
tions as paints and varnishes, the plant 
will recover lecithin used as a food emul- 
sifier, and industrial uses. Included in 
the project is a 1,500,000 bushel elevator. 


DR. KOHMAN RETIRES 


Dr. E. F. Kohman, for 18 years a 
prominent member of the Research Lab- 
oratories of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and since 1937 in research work 
for the Campbell Soup Company, retired 
as of January 31, 1950 by reaching the 
retirement age. He has, however, been 
retained by Campbell Soup on a specified 
flexible part time consulting basis. 

In his many years in research work 
Dr. Kohman is author of over 50 papers 
in chemical, nutritional and medical 
journals and about an equal number in 
trade papers. He is responsible for a 
chapter in “Handbook of Nutrition” pub- 
lished by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and also for parts of several other 
texts. 


CROWN CAN APPOINTMENT 


Harvey C. Tull, for the past six years 
Philadelphia District Sales Manager of 
the Crown Can Company, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position of 
Sales Manager of the Spra-tainer Divi- 
sion, according to announcement of F. 
H. Braithwaite, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales. Mr. Tull has been with 
Crown Can since 1936 and has held posi- 
tions successively in the production, ac- 
counting and sales departments. 


NORTHWEST DATES 


The Annual Convention of the North- 
west Canners Association will be held 
at the Multnomah Hotel. Portland, Ore- 
gon, March 12, 13 and 14. All room 
reservations will be handled through the 
association office in the Board of Trade 
Building in Portland. It is felt that this 
will insure equitable distribution of 
rooms since the number available in the 
headquarter’s hotel is limited. 
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MIT RECEIVES CAMPBELL SOUP 
GRANT 


A grant of $1,000,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by 
Campbell Soup Company was made pub- 
lic last week by Marshall B. Dalton, 
chairman of the M.I.T. Development Pro- 
gram. This grant, Mr. Dalton announced, 
brings the development fund up to a 
total of $8,800,000. 

In reporting the decision of the com- 
pany to make the grant to M.I.T., Mr. 
Dalton told M.I.T. alumni at their Mid- 
Winter dinner that James McGowan, Jr., 
president of the Company, stated that 
the grant was for the purpose of sup- 
porting the Institute’s research program 
in the fields of Biology and Food Tech- 
nology and in related scientific and engi- 
neering subjects. 

“This grant,” said Mr. Dalton, “is an 
impressive example of the growing con- 
viction on the part of the industry that 
it has both an opportunity and an ob- 
ligation to support basic research and 
education in the fields of importance to 
industry. 

“The grant of $1,000,000 is one of a 
group of industrial grants to the Insti- 
tute now totaling over $4,000,000 under 
a plan whereby the Institute extends to 
the companies full opportunities to keep 
abreast of new developments and trends 
in science and technology.” 

The president of the Institute, Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., announced that, 
as a part of the M.I.T. Development Pro- 
gram, a new building will be constructed 
to house the Departments of Biology and 
Food Technology. This building will be 
named in memory of John Thompson 
Dorrance of the class of 1895 who from 
1914 until his death in 1930 was presi- 
dent of Campbell Soup Company. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENT 


Hans A. Eggerss, President of the 
Continental Can Company, an- 
nounced the appointment of John J. Ken- 
nedy, Jr..to the post of Assistant Treas- 
urer. Mr. Kennedy, formerly on the 
investment staff of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Inc., will report to Sherlock Mc- 
Kewen, Secretary-Treasurer of Conti- 
nental. 


CHERRY PIE CONTEST WINNER 


Miss Dorothy Busby, a 15-year-old 
4-H girl from Canandaigua, won the 
New York State Cherry Pie Baking Con- 
test held at the Institute of Technology 
in Rochester on Saturday, February 4. 
She was awarded a cash prize of $75, 
which was contributed by cherry proces- 
sors and growers in the State. 

Miss Dorothy Springer of Chautauqua 
and Miss Carol Sheahen of Marion, 
placed second and third respectively and 
were awarded $40 and $20. 

H. P. Pearson of the Alton Canning 
Company, was Chairman in charge of 
the event. He will also be in charge of 
the National Contest to be held in Chi- 
cago on February 21. 
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DR. FELLERS REPORTS TO 
IFT SECTIONS 


Dr. Carl R. Fellers, President of the 
Institute of Food Technologists reports 
that “the Northern California Section 
has turned into the national treasury the 
sum of $5,000 as the net proceeds from 
the ninth annual conference held at San 
Francisco last July. Both the acquisition 
of the journal FOOD RESEARCH and 
the incorporation of IFT are under con- 
sideration. Membership still continues 
to increase while several student chap- 
ters are being organized in various sec- 
tions of the country—the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology being one of the most 
recent to report such a student organiza- 
tion. The official journal Food Technol- 
ogy continues to grow in circulation and 
advertising revenue.” 

These were some of the enthusiastic 
comments made by Dr. Fellers in his ad- 
dress to the Florida Section of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists at Winter 
Haven on January 26, 1950, when he ad- 
dressed the assembled members on the 
subject: “The Laboratory in Business” 
and again to the Dixie Section at At- 
lanta, Georgia, on February 3, 1950, 
whom he similarly addressed. 


ILLINOIS CANNING COMPANY 
ELECTS 


All officers of the Illinois Canning 
Company were reelected at a meeting 
held in Chicago on January 20. Louis 
Ratzesberger continues as President; R. 
E. Snively, Vice-President; S. B. Cut- 
right, Vice-President and Secretary; L. 
W. Bergstrom, Assistant Secretary; 
Keith Vines, Assistant Secretary; D. B. 
Hawthorne, Treasurer; and S&S. P. 
Browne, Assistant Treasurer. 

Directors elected are: I. M. Hamilton, 
Chairman of the Board; R. J. Cavanaugh, 
Spencer R. Keare, Dr. G. R. Browne, 
and Mr. Cutright. 

Stock in the company formerly owned 
by N. C. Smith, who recently withdrew 
for other canning interests, has been 
bought by executives and employes of 
the company, it being the first time that 
they have had opportunity to buy stock 
in the firm. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced that a_ special 
three week summer program in food 
technology will be staged at the Insti- 
tute in Cambridge, Massachusetts, from 
June 30, 1950. The intensive course to 
be offered is intended principally for 
those having knowledge of the pertinent 
basic sciences who wish to broaden their 
perspective or increase their technical 
abilities in the food fields. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from Professor 
Walter H. Gale, Director of the Summer 
Session, Room 3-107, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 
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E. J. DELWICHE DIES 


E. J. Delwiche, Emeritus Professor of 
Agronomy at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, died at his home in Green Bay on 
January 19 at the age of 75. On the 
staff of the University for 40 years prior 
to his retirement in 1945, he had devoted 
much of his time to the breeding of peas 
for canning, and as a result was given 
special recognition by the Wisconsin 
Canners Association at the 1945 Con- 
vention following his retirement. A com- 
plete chapter is devoted to his pea breed- 
ing work in Fred Stare’s book “The His- 
tory of Wisconsin’s Great Canning In- 
dustry” just off the press, and available 


from the Wisconsin Canners Association 


at Madison. 


Professor Delwiche contributed much to 
the agriculture of Northern Wisconsin. 
He bred early field corn and grains 
adapted to that climate and encouraged 
various cultural practices, including the 
planting of windbreaks to prevent ero- 
sion, which have greatly benefited the 
farmers in the Northern part of the 
State. 

He is survived by his widow, 7 sons 
and a daughter. All of his sons are 
graduates of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture and one of them, Anthony 
J., is active in the Canning business as 
Manager of the Sun Prairie plant of the 
Oconomowoc Canning Company. 


ENGLISH SCIENTIST JOINS 
CONNECTICUT STATION STAFF 


Dr. A. H. McIntosh of the Rotham- 
sted Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Harpenden, Herts., England, has joined 
the Entomology Department of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for a. year. Dr. McIntosh is here 
under an exchange agreement between 
the two stations; next year a member of 
the staff of the Connecticut Station will 
work for six months at the English in- 
stitution. 

Since 1944, Dr. McIntosh has been a 
chemist in the Department of Insecti- 
cides at Rothamsted. While in New 
Haven, he will continue in his field of in- 
secticide study. He will devote his time 
particularly to experiments on the par- 
ticle size of compounds and how this fac: 
tor affects their toxicity as insecticides. 
Particle size can be adjusted by various 
procedures, making it an important con 
sideration in insecticide formulation. 


A native of Auchterfiechie, Scotland 
Dr. McIntosh received his bachelor’s de 
gree from the University of Edinburg! 
in 1944. His doctor’s degree from tht 
University of London was granted las 
year. 


STARR APPOINTS 
Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, Orego! 
packers, have appointed Leo Feder ! 


Son as their exclusive sales agents ! 
the New York metropolitan market. 
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CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 
RANK HIGH IN SUGAR 
CONSUMPTION 


United States food manufacturers are 
using a greater proportion of the total 
sugar consumed here than they did be- 
fore World War II, according to the 
United States Cuban Sugar Council’s 
latest news bulletin. 


Food processors, the Council’s bulletin 
points out, used about 45 per cent of the 
sugar consumed in the United States in 
1947, the latest year for which Govern- 
ment figures are available. More than 
half the sugar used in the United States 
that year came from Cuba. 


Manufacturers reporting to the Census 
Bureau used 5,540,000,000 pounds of re- 
fined sugar in 1947, worth $467,799,000. 
This represents from 90 to 95 per cent 
of total industrial consumption. 


Industrial use of sugar in 1947 was 
about 28 per cent larger than in 1939, 
the last previous year for which data 
have been published by the Census Bu- 
vreau. In 1939 industrial use accounted 
for only 34 per cent of the total quantity 
used in the United States as compared 
with 45 per cent in 1947. 


Producers of bread and other bakery 
products used about 16 per cent of the 
total sugar consumed by food industries 
in 1947, more than any other industry. 
Producers in the canning and preserving 
industry were the next largest users of 
sugar, followed by confectioners and soft 
drink bottlers. Each of these three 
groups used between 14 and 15 per cent 
of the total used by food industries. 


Other industries using large quantities 
of sugar in 1947 were those producing 
manufactured dairy products, flavorings, 
chocolate and cocoa products and chew- 
ing gum. 


CANNERS’ SHORT COURSE 


The Short Course and School for 
lowa-Nebraska Canners will be held at 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, February 21 and 22. An 
unusually interesting program will be 
presented, covering a wide range of sub- 
Jects. Those who plan to attend are 
asked to make their own room reserva- 
tions with the Sheldon-Munn Hotel. 


WORLD FOOD SITUATION BEST 
SINCE WAR 


Department of Agriculture says 
Sth: vld food situation generally con- 
/Unuc” to improve in 1949 and at the be- 

of 1950 food consumption in 
leficit areas was at the highest 
since the war, according to the 
\ orld Food Situation, prepared by 
‘ice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
However, in many countries, par- 
‘srly in the Far East, consumption 
vels still were below prewar. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


WORKMAN MOVES 


The Workman Packing Company, 432 
Seventh St., San Francisco, California, 
canners of IXL tamales and other Mexi- 
can food products, will move to 1241 
Evans Avenue on completion of a build- 
ing costing about $200,000. This firm 
has launched an intensive advertising 
campaign making use of newspapers and 
painted outdoor billboards. 


CASE-SWAYNE ADDS TO LINE 


The Case-Swayne Company, canners 
of Santa Ana, California, recently added 
canned baked apples, rhubarb and yams 
to its lines, which include other fruits 
and vegetables. 


MINUTE MAID TO ISSUE STOCK 


The Bing Crosby Minute Maid Corp., 
Los Angeles, California, has been granted 
a corporation permit to issue one half of 
its authorized capital stock of 1000 
shares to carry on its frozen fruit juice 
concentrate business. 


XLNT ISSUES CAPITAL STOCK 


The XLNT Food Products, Inec., 4301 
Valley, Los Angeles, California, has been 
granted a permit to issue part of its 
capital stock to launch a business in 
vegetable canning. Directors are Charles 
W. Gardiner Jr., Albert Lee Stephens Jr. 
and Richard R. Cole. 


BERNSTEIN MADE PARTNER 


Marcus Bernstein, for several years 
with M. E. Valk & Co., food brokers of 
24 California St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has been made a partner in the 
firm. 


KING SALES FILES NOTICE 


Alexander Donald has filed a formal 
notice to the effect that he is engaged in 
business at 210 First St., San Francisco, 
California, under the firm name of the 
King Sales & Engineering Co., specializ- 
ing in canning machinery. 


OPENS MID-WEST OFFICE 


W. W. Durney, President of the Grif- 
fith-Durney Company, Beverly Hills, 
California, food brokers, has announced 
the opening of a branch office in Min- 
neapolis in order to better serve the Mid- 
west markets. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNT 


Harry W. Freedman & Co., Newark, 
New Jersey, has been appointed sales 
representatives in that territory for the 
Portland Canning Co. of Portland, 
Oregon. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


MARYLAND BROKERS MEET 


Robert Peltz, buyer for the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, was guest 
speaker at the February meeting of the 
Maryland Food Brokers held in Balti- 
more on Friday, February 3. Roy Grigg 
was elected to the Board of Directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Larry Mahool, who has joined 
the sales staff of the B. S. Shriver Com- 
pany, Westminster, Maryland. 


SYRACUSE BROKERS ELECT 


Newly elected officers of the Syracuse 
Food Brokers Association are: Ed S. 
Metz of the E. S. Metz Company, Presi- 
dent; Irving W. Myers, Whitcombe & 
Company, Vice-President; James F. 
Spencer, Sun Brokerage Company, Sec- 
retary; and Arthur L. Meeker, Treas- 
urer 


JANTZ, RHODES & COMPANY 


Fred H. Jantz & Company and the D. 
A. Rhodes Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
food brokers, have joined forces and 
will, in the future, be known as Jantz, 
Rhodes & Company, and have acquired 
larger offices in the Western Reserve 
Building. Roy Schafrick will remain 
with the organization, making three men 
to call upon the trade. 


ADMITTED TO FIRM 


M. D. Clements, Jr., announces that R. 
F. Willingham will become associated 
with the Clements Brokerage Co., of 
Decatur, Alabama, on or about March 1. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, New 
York canners, have appointed Taylor & 
Atmore, Philadelphia, as their sales rep- 
resentatives in that market. 


TO HANDLE SALES 


Norman L. Waggoner, Inc., San Jose, 
California, have appointed the Rich- 
Diener Co., New York, to handle sales 
of their canned foods line in the metro- 
politan New York and New Jersey terri- 
tory. 


W. R. GLOVER DEAD 


Willaim R. Glover, president of Glover 
& Co., Little Rock, Arkansas, food brok- 
ers, died suddenly following a heart at- 
tack at his home there last week, at the 
age of 42. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


H. A. N. Daily Co., Philadelphia food 
brokers, have moved to new and larger 
quarters at 744-46 Drexel Building in 
that city. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Distributors Gain Confidence In Price Struc- 

ture—Most Items Firm With Cern And Sal- 

mon Excepted—Citrus Pack Off—Canner 
And Distributor Stocks And Shipments. 


THE SITUATION — Although they 
gave little indication of departing from 
the hand to mouth pattern of buying, 
distributors came into the market this past 
week with a confidence, not shown prior 
to the Atlantic City Conventions. Price- 
wise, the market was firm excepting 
corn which is being quoted and bought at 
some ridiculously low figures. Salmon 
too, had a jolt during the week with one 
large packer dropping his prices on 
pinks and chums thus causing confusion 
in what appeared to be a steadying and 
strengthening market. Other fish lines 
are steady to strong in anticipation of 
Lenten demand starting February 22 
this year. Beans are moving well and 
tomatoes continue to firm. Peas were 
relatively quiet during the week as spin- 
ach continued to clean up in orderly 
fashion. The early Texas crop of this 
item has been hurt and California is 
coming in late with prospects not too 
good. California fruits continue to move 
well with but few slight concessions 
noted here and there. Tomato, apple and 
pineapple juices are coming in for in- 
creased call as the citrus dilemma con- 
tinues. A Florida canner reports that 
“The Sun’s Shinin’ but everything’s 
frozen on this end”. The same canner 
reports the Citrus Pack and movement 
as follows: 


Week ending January 28, 1950 
Pack Movement 


Blended Juice ...... 444,009 295,000 
Grapefruit Juice . 131,000 202,000 
245,000 129,000 

Total ....... 1,641,000 1,276,000 


From the above figures you will note 
that only 365,000 more cases were pro- 
duced then were shipped. On-Hand or- 
ange juice stocks in Florida were re- 
duced by 131,000 cases. The orange juice 
pack for the week ending January 14th 
was 1,355,000 cases, as compared with 
519,000 cases for the week ending Janu- 
ary 28th. These figures show a per week 
decline in production of 836,000 cases. 
We expect an even greater decline for 
the week ending February 4, 1950. 


STATISTICS—Meanwhile N.C.A. and 
and the Bureau of Census were busy 
releasing figures that merited the con- 
centrated study of the entire industry. 
In the tables below, we have taken the 
liberty of changing the figures around 
for better comparison and making a few 
late additions. In comparing the total 
canner-distributors stocks, peas, toma- 
toes, apricots and tomato juice look espe- 
cially good. Asparagus is all right, of 
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issued figures covering January 1 stocks in wholesalers hands, including those 
in warehouses of retail chains. 
report follow: 


VEGETABLES 


increases over a year ago, ranging from 4 per cent for tomato sauce to 69 
per cent for sweet potatoes. The “heavy volume” items, however, (with the 
exception of green and wax beans, which showed an increase of 19 per cent) 
registered declines, amounting to 15 per cent for peas, 12 per cent for corn 
and 4 per cent for tomatoes. The 15 canned vegetable items covered in this 
report totaled 35.0 million actual cases, an increase of 569 thousand cases, or 
2 per cent over the previous year. 


FRUITS 


million actual cases, registered an increase of 2.9 million cases or 19 per cent 
over January 1 of last year. The principal increase was in pineapple (134%), 
with other increases ranging from 18 per cent for apple sauce to 77 per cent 
for apples and crabapples. 
for grapefruit segments (47%), with other decreases ranging from 2 per 
cent for peaches, the heaviest volume canned fruit, to 21 per cent for apricots. 
JUICES 


million actual cases, were 5 per cent below January 1, 1949. The decline was 
a reflection of reduced citrus juice stocks, which showed reductions ranging 
from 10 per cent for orange juice to 61 per cent for grapefruit juice. These 
declines were offset somewhat by increases in stocks of apple juice and sweet 
cider (47%) and pineapple juice (44%). 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ AND CANNERS’ STOCKS OF SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 


Commodity 


Distributors Canners & Distributors 
1/1/49 1/1/50 1/1/49 1/1/50 1/1/49 1/1/50 
Vegetables: 
Beans, Green and Wav........ 3,398 4,033 4,897 8,605 8,295 12,638 
Corn 7,881 6,963 17,514 24,442 25,3895 31,405 
Peas 7,268 6,196 14,881 12,133 22,149 18,329 
IE svcetiicicasccssiceasetonsinte 5,666 5,473 12,034 9,479 17,700 14,952 
Asparagus 1,145 483 726 1,324 1,871 
Beans, Lima 1,397 NA NA NA NA 
Beets _..... 1,078 1,476 1,467 NA 2,545 NA 
Carrots 431 508 1,623 NA 2,054 NA 
Pumpkin and squash............ 756 746 NA NA NA NA 
577 777 NA NA NA NA 
632 824 NA NA NA NA 
472 798 NA NA NA NA 
Tomato catsup and 
ee 2,590 2,759 15,756 NA 18,346 NA 
Tomato pulp and puree...... 1,015 1,079 NA NA NA NA 
816 848 NA NA NA NA 
Fruits: 
Apricots 1,243 988 3,018 1,760 4,261 2,748 
| 2,081 1,815 7,531 7,377 7,612 9,192 
Peaches 4,974 4,857 9,747 12,278 14,721 17,135 
Pears 916 1,131 2,691 3,181 3,607 4,312 
1,801 4,221 3,333 4,905 5,134 9,126 
Apples and crabapples re 888 1,570 NA NA NA NA 
Apple Sauce ............. 644 760 NA NA NA NA 
Cherries, Red Pitted... . 647 887 642 1,069 1,289 1,956 
Cherries, Sweet ......ccc.cccccssoes 375 529 247 893 622 1,416 
Cranberries and sauce......... 430 404 NA NA NA NA 
Grapefruit Segments? ........ 408 215 NA 573 NA 788 
Plums and prunes... 617 555 NA 890 NA 1,445 
Juices: 
3,371 12,299 14,602 19,601 17,973 
484 NA 309 NA 793 
Orange? 1,204 NA 4,937 NA 6,141 
402 NA 643 NA 1,045 
1,895 1,876 4,008 3,189 5,903 
Apple and sweet cider 278 NA NA NA NA 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 
During the week the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


The summary of those stocks given in the 


Distributors’ stocks of most canned vegetables on January 1, 1950, indicated 


Stocks of 12 canned fruits in the hands of distributors, amounting to 17.9 


The largest decrease in canned fruit stocks was 


Stocks of 6 canned juice items on hand January 1 of this year, totaling 7.6 


(Includes Warehouses of Retail Food Chains) 
Source—Bureau of Census 
January 1, 1949 and January 1, 1950 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Total Canners 


NA—Not Available. 

1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (except citrus) 

2 Canners’ stocks cover Florida only ; reported on No. 2 basis—not actual cases. 

8 Includes also vegetable juice combinations containing at least 70 per cent tomato juice. 
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course, there being but little left in first 
hands. Then, too, there were not nearly 
enough to go around last year. Corn 
and beans promise a sure carryover but 
the consumer has taken over a million 
cases more beans than last year. Till 
now, stocks haven’t been moving where 
prices on the item have become demoral- 
ized. Corn, in this instance, seems to be 
an exception. It is reported moving well. 
Cocktail, peaches and pears are finally 
moving at the attractive prices prevail- 
ing. More pineapple supplies were 
needed. 


BEANS—tThe first green and wax 
bean stock report of the year was issued 
by N.C.A. during the week as follows: 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
GREEN & WAX BEANS 
1948-49 1949-50 
(actual cases) 
218,582 329,031 
14,133,205 19,302,855 
14,351,787 19,631,886 
4,896,892 8,605,145 
9,454,895 11,026,741 


Carryover, ¢ 
Pack 
Total Supply 
Stocks, January 1 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1............ 

7,158,162 cases of the January 1 
stocks on hand are Green while 1,446,983 
cases are wax. Stocks are located as 
follows: Northeast, Green 972,784, wax 
774,328; Mid Atlantic, Green 1,433,475, 
Wax 107,244; Mid-West, Green 1,054- 
,623, Wax 450,997; West, Green 2,585,- 
436, Wax 104,290; and South, Green 
1,111,844, Wax 10,124. The percentage 
of shipments in relation to pack has 
been considerably heavier in the East 
and South. 


PEAS—Peas are fast heading for a 
cleanup as shown by the following 
N.C.A. Report: 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEAS 


1948-49 1949-50 
(actual cases) 

Carryover, June 1 7,809,928 4,985,141 
Pack 24,446,054 24,944,874 
Total Supply 32,255,982 29,930,015 
Stocks, January 1 14,881,047 12,132,602 
Shipments during December... 1,969,836 1,776,404 
Ship., June 1 to Jan. 1.......... 17,374,935 17,797,413 


Most of the December movement (1,407,- 
017 cases) came out of the Mid-West as 
there are but token stocks left in the 
East and Western peas just aren’t mov- 
ing (only 231,808 cases of sweets out of 
a total December 1 supply of 4,427,968 
cases). Of the total January 1 stocks 
but 2,262,021 cases are Alaskas while 
sweets account for 9,870,581 cases. 
Standards are getting closely cleaned up 
in all sizes both Alaskas and Sweets. 
In tens all grades, there are but 321,515 
cases of Alaskas and slightly over a mil- 
lion cases of Sweets. 


TOMATOES—As most observers ex- 
pected, the N.C.A. stock report on toma- 
toes showed them in excellent position 
on the first of the year. 


TOTAL CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED TOMATOES (JANUARY) 


1948-49 1949-50 

(actual cases) 
Carryover July 1,949,713 2,718,555 
Pack 21,466,688 18,873,672 
Stocks 12,033,814 9,479,162 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1............ 11,382,587 12,113,065 


The December shipments by area are in- 
teresting and indicative as are the Janu- 
ary 1 stocks. 
Total 
Stocks Shipments 
1/1/50 during Dec. 
(actual cases) 


Northeast 361,825 59,918 
700,630 
Mid-West 2,239,820 262,098 
West 3,851,638 287,333 

U. S. Total 9,479,162 1,629,401 


There were only 114 million cases of Std. 
2’s left in the East on January 1, while 
the Mid-West and West had, less than 
350,000 cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Hand To Mouth Buying Continues, More 
Optimistic Pricewise However—Eastern To- 
mato Supplies Dwindling—Moderate Buying 
Interest In Peas—Fair Inquiry On Beans— 
Stampede In Corn—Disturbance In Salmon 
—Sardines Firm With Tuna Getting Better 
Call — Wide Variation In Citrus — Apple 
Sauce Firmer—Fruits Freely Offered. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Trading in can- 
ned foods in the New York market has 
eontinued largely on a hand-to-mouth 
basis during the week. Unsettlement 
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Consider the advantages of this new FMC 
Air Blast Can Dryer: 
e Efficiently dries cans with no 
reheating. 
e Can be installed in the small 
space of only 30 in. by 9 ft. 
e Provides maximum efficiency 
with high capacity. 
FMC Air Blast Can Dryer dries cans which 
have been cooled to room temperature, and 
permits immediate labeling and casing. Be 
sure to get full details today. 
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which developed in the salmon situation 
during the period tended to slow canned 
fish trading at a time when distributors 
were beginning to pick up stocks in a 
slightly better way for this season’s early 
Lenten demand. The same _ situation 
exists with respect to canned vegetables, 
softness in corn prices influencing dis- 
tributor price views on such competitive 
canned vegetables as peas and tomatoes. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
price irregularity on a few items, the 
trade in general appears to view the 
canned foods outlook, pricewise, in a 
more optimistic vein, as a result of de- 
velopments during the Atlantic City 
meetings. Buyers there found that while 
some items could be picked up at con- 
cessions, the over-all canned foods price 
structure was in a much sounder posi- 
tion than many had supposed, and this 
will undoubtedly influence near-term in- 
ventory replacement policy in many in- 
stances. 


TOMATOES — Carryover holdings in 
the Tri-States are dwindling steadily 
under the constant nibbling of small-lot 
day-to-day buying, and the market ap- 
pears in good position. Many canners 
are firm at $1.15 on standard 2s, al- 
though this price can still be shaded, and 
2l%s are generally held around $1.70 for 
prompt shipment, with standard 10s 
ranging $5.50 to $5.75 at canneries. Lim- 
ited quantities of standard 1s are re- 
ported still available at a range of 77% 
to 82% cents per dozen, f.o.b. southern 
canneries. California canners are quot- 
ing standard 2%s at $1.50 and fancy 
solid pack at $2.00, f.o.b., with 10s stand- 
ards at $6.00 and No. 1s at $1.10, with 
a stiffening price tendency in evidence 
in the case of many sellers. 


PEAS — Moderate buying interest is 
reported in southern peas, with canners 
offering standard ungraded Alaskas at 
$1.10 for 2s, with extra standards at 
$1.20. Some extra standard blended 
sweets are reported offering at $1.20 for 
2s, with standard ungraded sweets at 
$1.10. Fancy 4-sieve sweets are avail- 
able at $1.35 f.o.b. southern cannery. 


BEANS—A fair inquiry is reported 
on standard round pod cut green beans, 
and canners are firm at a minimum of 
$1.10, with extra standards at $1.35 and 
fancy at $1.65. Moderate quantities of 
standard cut wax beans are reported on 
the market at $1.10, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30. On fancy French style 
green beans canners ask $1.40, with ex- 
tra standards 10 cents under this figure, 
all f.o.b. southern canneries. Reports 
from the Northwest note an improving 
call for blue lakes, with standard cut 
now generally held at $1.50. On fancy 
l-sieve whole limited offerings are re- 
ported at $2.90 to $2.95, with 2-sieve at 
$2.70-$2.75. Fancy 2-sieve cut list at 
$2.30-$2.35, with 3-sieve at $2.15-$2.20 
and 4-sieve at $1.90-$1.95. 
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CORN — Buyers have quite evidently 
stampeded the corn market, and the 
price situation continues soft, with can- 
ners parting with stocks below replace- 
ment cost. In the south, fancy crushed 
golden 2s are reported offering at $1.15, 
with extra standards at $1.00 and stand- 
ards down to 90 cents. On fancy whole 
kernel golden, the market ranges $1.20- 
$1.25, with extra standards at $1.10- 
$1.15 and standards at 95 to 97% cents, 
all f.o.b. canneries. The situation in the 
midwest is likewise easy. 


SALMON—The market was disturbed 
this week by reductions in prices on 
chums, pink, and cohoe, bringing the 
former down to $14 per case for No. 1 
tall, pinks to $14.75, and cohoe to $21.00, 
all f.o.b. Seattle. Puget Sound sockeyes, 
on the other hand, were advanced 50 
cents per case to $16.50. Distributor 
stocks of salmon are not large and the 
trade is shopping the market carefully 
in the expectation that Lenten buying 
will largely clear up current supplies. 


SARDINES — The market is showing 
more strength in Maine and canners now 
are generally holding the market at $7 
per case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. The 
Coast market remains in firm position. 


TUNA—Reports from Seattle indicate 
that northwestern canners are getting a 
better call for albacore, as a result of 
short supplies of California pack white- 
meat. Fancy solid pack is quoted out of 
the Northwest at $15.50 for halves, with 
chunks and flakes at $10.75 and flakes at 
$11.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—Prices for juices are show- 
ing a wide variation as rising costs af- 
fect packing operations. On orange juice, 
2s are currently listed all the way from 
$1.52% to $1.65, with grapefruit juice 
prices ranging $1.50 to $1.55 and blended 
juice quoted at $1.52% to $1.57%, all 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. Meanwhile, the 
market for California citrus juices has 
eased, and offerings of 2s are reported 
at $1.20 for orange juice, $1.30 for 
blended juices, and $1.50 for grapefruit 
juice. Should the differential between 
California and Florida widen further, 
the Coast product will come in for in- 
creasing attention. 


SAUCE FIRMER — New York State 
canners this week were showing decidedly 
stronger price views on apple sauce, 
with some holders quoting $1.45 for fan- 
cy 2s, although offerings continued avail- 
able all the way up from $1.30. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Independ- 
ent packers were reported quoting choice 
peaches, halves, as low as $1.75 this 
week, with only limited quantities avail- 
able at that figure. Standards were 
quoted for prompt shipment at $1.65. 
Canners were offering 2%s choice ’cots 
at $2.35 for both halves and peeled whole 
fruit, with standard halves at $2.00. All 
types of No. 10 pie fruits are reported 
closely sold up, with the market strong. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Canners in the Northwest are showing 
stronger price views on Bartlett pears, 
with fancy well held at $3.10 for 2%4s, 
with choice at $2.70 and standards at 
$2.45, all f.o.b. canneries. Cherries are 
also doing better in the Northwest, with 
fancy reported in increasingly short 
supply and 2%s firm at $3.25. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues Steady As Buyers Regain 

Confidence — Pink And Chum Salmon 

Marked Down—Corn Moving In Volume At 

Attractive Prices — Apple Sauce Firm — 

Ozark Spinach Cleaning Up—Some Business 
On Tomatoes. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 9, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business is going 
along pretty much as usual in Chicago 
again this week. Trading is rather spotty 
but volume in total is fairly good and 
covers a rather wide range of items. With 
one or two exceptions there are no price 


changes in the major items and trading , 


is going along pretty much on a basis of 
established price levels with unit orders 
still being held down to the minimum 
possible size. It is becoming apparent 
now that there are some items in which 
supply is a good deal more limited than 
most buyers had thought and it is be- 
lieved there is a little more confidence in 
the minds of the buyers here as to the 
future, price wise, over a good part of 
the items in the canned foods line. 


SALMON—The big news in salmon 
this week is the reduction in price by one 
of the leading salmon packers on pink 
and chum salmon. The new quotation is 
based on $14.75 for tall pinks and $14.00 
for tall chums both f.o.b. Seattle. Some 
factors immediately met this price and 
it is believed that all other factors will 
fall in line within a few days. Of course 
the practice of selling salmon with a 
price guarantee over a certain period 
after arrival has been quite prevalent 
and consequently this change will mean 
a good deal of price adjusting and re- 
batings to the trade here and is causing 
a fair uproar. It is too early to say 
whether this reduction will result in in- 
creased sales of pinks and chums but it 
is anticipated that at least some addi- 
tional volume will be realized. Other 
items in salmon are remaining rather 
quiet, with reds unobtainable in talls 
and only a very few halves quoted at 
from $15.00 to $16.00. Some activity has 
been going on on tall cohoes at prices 
ranging all the way from $19.00 to 
$21.00, and even as high as $22.00, with 
the price depending on the quality. 
Halves pinks are unaffected by the price 
changes and remain at $10.00 and halves 
chums remain at $9.00, while halves 
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cohoes are going at about $12.50. Halves 
Puget Sound sockeyes of good quality 
continue to be quoted at $16.00 for ma- 
chine packed and $17.00 for hand packed. 


CORN—The corn market continues at 
about the same levels as it has main- 
tained recently and the volume has been 
very good. There are substantial quan- 
tities of corn being moved into consump- 
tion on the basis of the present very 
low prices and if movement continues 
on the present basis it is entirely pos- 
sible that the present surplus of corn 
will be cleaned up by the time new crop 
appears. No. 2 fancy whole kernel and 
cream style continue to be quoted at 
around $1.25, while sales of No. 2 stand- 
ard are reported to have been made as 
low as 80 cents, although the general 
level is somewhat higher than this, but 
varying on a basis of negotiation with 
each individual sale. 8 oz. fancy whole 
kernel corn is reported to be offered at 
around 65 cents, all f.o.b. factory. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
market continues to be firm, with No. 2 
fancy quoted at $1.25 to $1.35 f.o.b. the 
East. Supplies of C grade or extra 
standard sauce which have been rather 
heavy sellers this season are now re- 
ported to be rather well cleaned up and 
the whole apple sauce picture is appar- 
ently in good shape and most packers 
are expecting the commodity to be in 
rather short supply before new pack. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
has been some rather good movement of 
Ozark area products in the market here 
recently and this is another picture 
where available supplies are becoming 
quite limited. No. 2 fancy spinach is 
still quoted at $1.15, with No. 2% at 
$1.45 and No. 10 at $5.00 to $5.25. No. 
1 tins are completely cleaned up and a 
number of packers are out of the other 
sizes of spinach, while those who still 
have supplies report that they are at a 
rather low ebb. Reports from the pack- 
ing area indicate it wil possibly be mid 
April before the Spring crop is har- 
vested. Mustard and turnip greens con- 
tinue at their previous level of 85 cents 
for No. 2, while blackeyes are firming up 
and have increased to about $1.25 for 
No. 2, f.o.b. factory. The supply on 
this item is also reported to be quite 
limited. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — There is some business being 
done on tomatoes and the market levels 
have not changed very much during the 
past week. No. 2 standard is still quoted 
around $1.25 with extra standard around 
$1.35, while No. 10 extra standard is 
selling at around $7.00 to $7.25 f.o.b. 
factory. 46 oz. fancy tomato juice is 
quoted at prices ranging all the way 
from $2.00 to $2.25, depending on the 
quality, and some business is being done. 
Fancy catsup is quoted at $1.45-$1.60 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Portsmouth 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 
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for 14 oz. while extra standard is gen- 
erally offered at around $1.30-$1.40, al- 
though not much in this grade is avail- 
able. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain And Snow Check Drought—Improve- 
ment In Demand Continuing Without 
Change—Fruits Quite Firm With Definitely 
Better Movement — Improved Demand In 
Tomato List—Adverse Weather Hit Spinach 
Pack — Prunes And Juice Selling Well — 
Citrus Unsettled—Large Catch Of Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 9, 1950 


THE WEATHER — Rain and snow 
finally descended upon California and 
the inroads of drought have been checked 
for the time being, at least. For the 
first time in several years, rainfall in 
some important farming districts has 
come up to normal for the season to 
date, but in others it is still lagging, de- 
spite recent storms. The Sacramento 
Valley is still below normal, while in the 
San Joaquin Valley, where conditions 
had become desperate, rainfall has 
reached normal at this writing and is 
more than double that of last year at a 
corresponding date. Snowfall in the 


GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 
and Weatherproof Export 
Shipping Containers 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, 


155 E. 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Sierras is fully in keeping with the rain- 
fall in the valleys. 


THE SITUATION—The improvement 
in the demand for canned foods which 
got under way in this market about a 
month ago is continuing largely without 
change. Sales are keeping up well and 
shipping orders are coming through in 
good shape, it is generally reported. 
Prices on a few items have been ad- 
vanced, but the lists in general remain 
unchanged, this applying to fruits, vege- 
tables and fish. Canners and brokers 
are returning from the conventions at 
Atlantic City and the general reports are 
of a much better feeling than would 
have been the case had the meetings 
been held late in December. 


FRUITS—With one or two exceptions, 
California fruits are in quite a firm posi- 
tion with the movement definitely better 
than a month ago. Unsold stocks of pears 
have been whittled down to rather small 
proportions and it is difficult to locate 
some items in the list. This is likewise 
true of apricots and for the first time in 
several years a close cleanup of the pack 
is in sight. Yellow cling peaches are 
moving more freely than in many weeks, 
now that prices have been adjusted 
downward, and there is considerable 
shopping around for some items in No. 
10s. The demand for canned figs is in 
excess of the supply and the meager 
stocks are being doled out carefully. The 
movement of cherries is about normal, 
with some pressure in evidence to move 
stocks. Fruit cocktail is moving better 
than early in the year, with No. 10s held 
at $10.60 for fancy and $10.20 for choice. 
Apparently these items are not to be had 
for less. Reports from the Pacific North- 
west indicate that some damage has been 
done to fruit trees by the exceptionally 
cold weather that has prevailed. 


TOMATOES—The entire tomato list 
is showing an improved demand with a 
strengthening of prices on several items. 
One prominent canner has advanced 
prices on tomato juice and others are 
considering making a change of this 
kind. The distributing trade was given 
an inkling of an increase and its pur- 
chases were stepped up. Sales of strict- 
ly fancy juice have been made of late at 
$1.25 for No. 2s, $2.45 for 46 oz. and 
$4.25 for No. 10s. Tomato puree has 
also moved well and some large canners 
are sold up on No. 10s, with high quality 
product enjoying the best call. Members 
of the trade returning from the recent 
national convention brought back word 
that stocks of Eastern and Midwest 
packs of tomatoes were getting low and 
that numerous inquiries for California 
Tomatoes had been made. 


SPINACH—tThe spinach situation is 
a rather upset one, with the Texas pack 
still uncertain. Adverse weather condi- 
tions have interfered with the early pack 
and a very heavy percentage of waste 
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has been reported from that State. This 
has resulted in some large fields being 
plowed under. Later plantings, how- 
ever, can overcome the early setback. 
Winter pack in California has _ been 


‘light, owing to cold weather. 


PRUNES—Stewed prunes and prune 
juice have been selling well of late, with 
these items confined to but few oper- 
ators. The California Packing Corpora- 
tion is offering its Del Monte brand 
stewed prunes at $2.60 for No. 2% glass 
from its California plant and $2.80 from 
New Jersey, with No. 303 glass at $1.70 
from California and $1.80 from New 
Jersey. Prune juice is packed in quarts, 
with $2.40 the California price and $2.70 
for the New Jersey pack. 


CITRUS — The citrus juice situa- 
ation continues unsettled, with fruit 
prices to growers at a high level, but in- 
clined to be unstable. A large Califor- 
nia concern, with canneries in Florida, 


is quoting orange juice at $1.70 for No, 


2s and $4.00 for 46 oz.; grapefruit juice 


at $1.67% for No. 2s and $3.90 for 46 oz, 
and blended at $1.70 for No. 2s and 
$3.95 for 46 oz. Grapefruit sections are 
priced at $2.15 for No. 2s and $1.05 for 
buffet. 


SARDINES — A surprisingly large 


catch of California sardines has been — 


made this season, despite the antics of 
fishermen holding out for fantastic 
prices. For the season through January 
28 the catch had reached 315,980 tons, 
against 152,749 tons a year earlier. The 
pack to January 22 amounted to 4,372. 
551 cases, compared with 2,685,528 cases 
to a corresponding date last year. There 
has been a steady demand, especially for 
the pack at Monterey, and holdings at 
that production center are not large. In 
fact, one large canner with a nationally 
advertised brand, is so closely sold up 
that not more than a few hundred cases 
of all sizes are expected to be unsold by 


CALENDAR OF 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1950—Annual In- 
diana Canners & Fieldmen’s School, Pur- 
due University, Union Building, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1950—8rd Annual 
Short Course for Canners’ Field Men, 
University of Minnesota and Minnesota 
Canners Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1950 — Short 
Course and School, lowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Memorial Union, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Virginia Canners Associa- 
tion, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6, 1950—Spring Meeting, 
Iowa- Nebraska Canners Association, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EVENTS 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 


ing, Canners League of California, Santa © 


Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Canners ~ 
Tri-State Packers Association, © 


School, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 


ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 


Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 


turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950— Annual Conven- § 


tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade 


Association, 


Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, | 


Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 


Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, x 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 12-30; 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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the end of February. Top prices are 
$7.00 for 1-lb. ovals, but quantities are 
aso be had at $6.00. It is suggested that 
‘orders for straight: cars would be filled at 
+ $5.75 and that cash with the order might 
Deut the price to $5.50. The large unsold 
‘holdings are in southern California 
} where the season got under way later 
i than in the Monterey and San Francisco 
districts. 


_ GULF STATES MARKET 


~ Mardi Gras And Lent—Canned Shrimp Firm 

-—Drop In Shrimp Canning While Produc- 

tion Of Canned Oysters Increases 
This Week. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 10, 1950 


MARDI GRAS AND LENT — These 
two events which are observed in an al- 
together different manner are tradition- 
ally closely allied in New Orleans, 
~ Louisiana, and Mobile, Alabama where 
‘the celebration of Mardi Gras is a big 
annual event, drawing visitors from all 
J over the United States. It is an Old 
French and Spanish custom of making 
> merry just before donning the sack cloth 


and ashes of penance in Lent which im- 
mediately follows Mardi Gras. 

The name Mardi Gras is derived from 
the French word meaning Fat Tuesday 
or Big Tuesday and while Shrove Tues- 
day, the day before Ash Wednesday is 
the biggest day and the last day of all 
the Mardi Gras celebration, yet there are 
elaborate mystic float parades, dances 
etc., every night for a week before 
Shrove Tuesday. 

This year, Mardi Gras falls on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

We will now go from the ridiculous 
to the sublime and try to explain briefly 
what Lent is. 

Lent is the spring period of fasting 
in preparation for Easter. 

It is a penitential period set aside by 
the Catholic Church extending from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter. 

Lent this year begins on Ash Wednes- 
day, February 22 and ends on Easter 
Sunday, April 9. 

Every day in Lent except Sundays are 
fast days and the faithful are enjoined 
to reduce their consumption of food as 
a penance, besides no flesh meat, such 
as beef, pork, mutton, lamb, veal and 
poultry are allowed to be eaten on every 
Wednesday and Friday during Lent, 
which is a boost to the seafood industry 
as seafood may be substituted for flesh 
meat on these days. 


MARKET NEWS 


Under the circumstances, Lent never 
fails to increase the demand for seafood 
in communities where there are Cath- 
olies. 


However, the observance of Lent is 
not altogether confined to the Catholics 
because some Protestant denominations 
also observe Lent and do not serve flesh 
meat on certain days in Lent, but serve 
seafood instead. 


SHRIMP—The canned shrimp market 
has definitely firmed during the past two 
weeks and considerable interest is now 
being shown by buyers in canned shrimp. 


During the earlier months of the sea- 
son a considerable amount of cheap 
shrimp was being offered by the smaller 
packers, but evidently these stocks have 
now been cleaned up and all stocks now 
remaining in packers’ hands are appar- 
ently in the hands of substantial oper- 
ators, who, as a rule, hold firm to their 
quotations, hence the market may be 
considered very steady at present prices. 


The price of canned shrimp, not Gov- 
ernment inspected, but packed under 
their own inspection service is $3.60 per 
dozen for broken; $4.00 for small; $4.35 
for medium; $4.75 for large and $5.00 
for jumbo; all in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


and Florida. 


Home Office: 


2151 PHONE 


Virginia. 


“4 Shippers of 

‘|| CANNED FOODS 
FROZEN FOODS 
HERE'S A TRUCKING SERVICE 
You Will Welcome! 

NO DELAY e NO TRANSFERS 


We can serve you from Points in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Virginia to the 
Entire States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


Federalsburg, Maryland 


TERMINALS—Baltimore, Md.--BRoadway 1239 Newark, N. J.--Bigelow 2--1360 
li addition to the above we serve the Canned Foods Industry 
0: the Delmarva Peninsula to the entire States of Virginia, 
\iaryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, and West 


Write or Call for Rates or any Further Information you may Require. 


5101 
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February 13, 1950 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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The price of Government inspected 
canned shrimp in 5 ounce tins is $3.45 
per dozen for broken; $3.75 for small; 
$4.15 for medium; $4.50 for large and 
$4.80 for jumbo, f.o.b. cannery. 


There was less than half as many 
shrimp produced last week than the pre- 
vious one as 2,708 barrels were produced 
last week and 5,513 barrels the previous 
one. The canneries in Louisiana and 
Mississippi received 245 barrels shrimp 
last week and 709 barrels the previous 
one or a drop of 464 barrels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 3, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,494 barrels, including 160 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 430 barrels, includ- 
ing 85 barrels for canning; Alabama 18 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 103 
barrels and Texas 663 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 78,520 pounds and 
were approximately 707,120 pounds less 
than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 89,330 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi reported that 3,905 standard 


cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending January 28, 1950, which 
brought the pack for the season to 564,- 
288 standard cases as compared with 
508,404 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters in- 
creased 12,772 barrels last week over 
the previous week as 42,153 barrels were 
produced last week and 29,381 barrels 
the previous week. The canneries in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama re- 
ceived 39,026 barrels last week and 26,- 
134 barrels the previous week or an in- 
crease of 12,892 barrels. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 3, 1950 were: Louisiana 
19,946 barrels, including 18,023 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 4,503 barrels, in- 
cluding 4,000 for canning; Mississippi 
17,003 barrels, all for canning; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 228 barrels; and Texas 
473 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 15,401 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending January 28, 1950 
which brought the pack for the season to 
37,907 standard cases. 


FOURTH ANNUAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 10) 

ington, was elected to succeed A. J. 
Rogers, Traverse City, Michigan, as 
President. T. E. McCaffrey, Seattle, 
was elected First Vice President and 
G. O. Bailey, New York, Second Vice 
President. 

Alvin W. Langfield of Frozen Food 
Distributors, Inc., Oakland, California, 


was elected President of the Distributors — 


Association to succeed William M. Walsh 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who has 
served as President of the Association 
for the last two years. Albert Richards 
of Boston was named Eastern Vice Pres- 
ident; H. A. Greenberg, Atlanta, South- 
ern Vice President; W. O. Pavlovski, 
Chicago, Mid-Western Vice President, 0. 
Casperson, San Francisco, Far-Western 
Vice President; W. Carlton LEacho, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary; and 
George Bickley, Philadelphia, Treasurer. 
Mr. Walsh will act as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


1951 CONVENTION 


While no definite date has been set 
for the 1951 Convention, Mr. Watson an- 


nounced that it will be held the latter | 


part of February in San Francisco. 


MERCHANDISING PRESERVES 
(Continued from page 7) 


dollars in the food business. If you 
attented the Supermarket Institute’s 
convention at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago last May, you have heard the 
Bureau of Advertising suggest some 
proper uses of advertising copy. They 
pointed out, for example, that a two- 
column feature on salads, running on 
page 28, attracted 51 per cent of a news- 
paper’s women readers as against 44 
per cent readership of a page one story 
on General Eisenhower. 

A recipe on fish, appearing on page 32, 
ran well ahead of a page one story with 
a banner headline about a United States 
plane crash in Syria. In other words, 
food copy has very high readership— 
higher than stories about babies, per- 
sonalities, or animals. This readership 
soars even higher when it is especially 
pertinent to the season. By this I don’t 
mean you should elect a Miss Jelly of 
National Preserve Week, which I fear 
is the kind of promotion that can eventu- 
ally lead to the most popular week sug- 
gested to the food trade last year— 
“Leave Us Alone Week”. 

Here’s one more piece of information 
which bears on this point. The volume 
of copy run by the advertising grocer is 
the largest volume of copy in the daily 
press and enjoys exceedingly high read- 
ership. 

From this data we can draw two 
pretty definite conclusions. 
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1. Good publicity and good promotion 
pieces using timely story ideas and top- 
notch art are quite acceptable to news- 
papers and are extremely effective tools 
for increasing sales. 


2. Good advertising copy used within 
the advertisement of the advertising 
grocer is an exceedingly effective sales 
stimulant. 


We at the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute appraised this data care- 
fully and went right back home and 
planned our summer promotions on the 
no-desposit, no-return beer bottles ac- 
cording to these same specifications. 

Beer, like preserves and many other 
foods, lends itself to related-item selling, 
particularly during the picnic season 
where it carries some very high profit 
items along with it. So we had a four- 
star plan which talked about “long week 
ends ahead” at Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Mid-August Picnic Week, and 
Labor Day. We were very careful to 
plan our art work so that it took in the 
picnic idea first and the beverage idea 
second because we knew the grocer 
wanted to sell at that time luncheon 
meats, potato chips, crackers, etc. 

This first promotion did not extend 
beyond the display level; but from the 
way it was received, I feel reasonably 
certain that this year it can be developed 
into the newspaper copy, windows and 
selling displays of advertising grocers 
throughout the nation, provided we offer 
the best in art work and approach the 
retailer on his selling side. 
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I feel reasonably sure also that you 
in your business with a proper knowl- 
edge of the retailers’ problems can 
secure similar support if your program 
is organized at least 90 days ahead of 
schedule. 


My final suggestion, gentlemen, is that 
you fraternize with other associations in 
fields kindred to your own. This greatly 
simplifies the organization of joint ef- 
forts and the enlistment of their selfish 
dollars in your behalf. 


This means that any advertising and 
or public relation dollars which an asso- 
ciation or individual business has, must 
be used as catalytic agents which will 
stimulate the support of the dollars 
others are spending. Many times two 
groups acting in concert can much more 
than double the good they get from their 
joint effort. I would therefore venture 
the comment that the number of dollars 
in such a budget, although important, 
is not as important as the brains behind 
them, directing their expenditure. 


I should like to close by paraphrasing 
my favorite speaker, Joe Louis, who in 
Madison Square Garden made what in 
my opinion was the greatest speech de- 


HON 


livered during the war rallies. He spoke © 
this one sentence, “There’s nothing © 
wrong with this country that Hitler can ~ 
cure!” That expresses my feeling about © 
the preserve business. There’s nothing ~ 


wrong with it that a greater promotional 


effort and better selling methods can- ; 


not cure. Thank you. 
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